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EVENTS FOR JANUARY 


Monday January 14th at 8;00 pm 

The club monthly indoor meeting will feature club member the Rev. Peter Hamel 
who will be discussing his experiences of birding in Africa. Rev. Hamel, 
until a year ago, was working in Uganda. He now lives in Ottawa, and we feel 
we are indeed fortunate that he can come back to Hamilton to share his 
experiences with us. Come out to the Headquarters Building of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens on Plains Rd., Burlington. Coffee and those delicious 
doughnuts will be served following the meeting. 

OTHER EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Tuesday January 1st at 2*00 pm 

A 0 mile New Year's Day Hike with the Bruce Trail, Iroquoian Club. Meet at 
the parking lot just inside the entrance to the North Shore Trails off Old 
Guelph Rd. 

Leader; Mr. Larry Duke tel: Freelton 659-7277 

Saturdays January 5th, l?th, 19th, 26th at 9;30 am 

The RBG will be sponsoring four Saturday mornings in Cootes Paradise to enjoy 
nature and the out-of-doors. The theme will be "How to Survive in the Wild" 
and the course is aimed at children 7-12. For more information, call 
Hamilton 527-1158. 

Wednesday January 9th at 1:30 pm & 8;00 pm 

"New Tricks for an Old Trade", a presentation on the work of hydrographers 
throughout Central and Arctic Canada, will be made at the Canada Centre for 
Inland Waters, Write for tickets to Box 5050, Burlington L7R 4A6, or call 
Burlington 637-4260, 

Saturday January 12th at 8;30 am CLUB FIELD EVENT 

Another in our popular "Birding for Beginners" series. Meet at the Ancaster 
Pla^a, Hwy. 2 just south of Fiddler's Green Rd, 

Leader: Mr. Jim Dowall tel: Hamilton 529-9109 

Saturday January 12th at 7:30 pm 

Hike 2.5 miles and finish up with a wiener roast around Crawford Lake with th 
Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club, Bring a flashlight, coffee, and wieners. Meet 
at the entrance to Crawford Lake on Steele Av, (formerly Base Line), just off 
the Guelph Line. 

Leader; Mr. Tom Merriott tel; Dundas 627-3404 

Mondays January 14th, 21st & February 4th, 11th at 1;30 pm 

"Snow Studies" sponsored by the RBG. Discovering the impact of snow on the 
environment and wildlife will be the highlight of this course. For more 
information and to register, call the Gardens at Hamilton 527-1158, 

Wednesday January 16th at 8;00 pm CL B SPONSORED EVENT 

The third of the Audubon Wildlife Films will be entitled "Footloose in 
Newfoundland" and will be narrated by Mr. Tom Sterling. It will be shown at 
Aldershot High School, 50 Fairwood Pi., Burlington. The film will focus on 
Viking Settlements, National Parks and Island life in general. For more 
information and tickets you can either call our Audubon Director, Mrs, Shirle 
Element at Burlington 634-8062 or you can get tickets at the door. 

Saturday January 19th at 10*30 am 

8.? mile hike in the Cedar Springs area. Meet at the corner of #5 Sideroad 
and Blind Line, and bring a lunch. This hike is sponsored by the Ironuoian 
Bruce Trail Club. 

Leader; Mr. Jack Fox tel; Burlington 637-0565 
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Sunday January 27th at 1*30 pm 

A winter bird walk sponsored by the Royal Botanical Gardens and led by Dr. 
James Pringle. Meet at the Nature Interpretive Centre. 

Sunday January 27th at 10;30 am 

The Iroquoian BTA is having a 7.7 mile hike in the Niagara Section of the 
Bruce Trail. Meet at Queenston Heights Pork at the cairn. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: Mr, Gord Fenton tel; Hamilton 388-1694 

Saturday February 2nd at 2;00 pm 

A short, 2.7 mile hike along the Bruce Trail in the Dundos Valley with the 
Iroquoian Club, Meet on Sulphur Springs Rd. where the transmission wires 
nass overhead. There is a parking lot at this point just off the road. It 
is near the intersection of Sulpher Springs and Mineral Springs Rd. 

Leader: Mr. Ian Reid tel; Dundas 628-8329 

Sunday February 3rd at 10;00 am CLUB FIELD EVENT 

A workshop to repair the Wood Duck boxes in Cootes Paradise, If you 
remember, we were thawed out last year, so there should be lots of work for 
as many helpers as possible. Meet at Spencer Creek bridge on Cootes Dr. 

Wear waterproof footwear and bring a lunch. 

Leader; Mr. Jim Anderson tel; Dundas 627-7151 

Sunday February 3rd at 1;30 am 

Another winter bird walk sponsored by the RBG and led by Dr. Pringle. Meet 
at the junction of Scenic Dr. & Upper Horning Road in Hamilton, 

* * * * * ****** 

*** CHESTNUTS IN THE FIRE - Time was when, if you lived in south western Ontario 

south of Cambridge, you could go out in the woods in October or November and 

gather sweet chestnuts for Christmas and the long winter night to follow. That 
was once upon a time though, because about 60 years ago a fungus blight from 
Asia wiped out all the commercial stands of Sweet Chestnut trees in Canada. All 
that remain today ore a few old isolated trees. One might perhaps come across 
a few sprouts that have come uo from the rotting stumos. 

The fruit of the Sweet Chestnut is a round prickly burr, inside of which is 
a dark brown, thin shelled, sweet, edible nut. They were often roasted in the 
embers on the hearth and were apparently delicious. However, when roasting, 
they became very hot and it was indeed convenient if you had someone else to 

"null your chestnuts out of the fire" for you. 

The Sweet Chestnut is a member of the Beech family but is the only true 
Chestnut in Canada. Its latin name is Castanea dentate ; 'Castanum 1 being the olr 
latin name for chestnut and 1 dentate' referring to the large-toothed leaf. 

The Horse Chestnut, an immigrant to Canada from Asia is commonly grown as an 
ornamental tree in parks, city streets and large estates. It frequently escaped 
cultivation and can often be found growing wild. (By the way, the variety 
"Baumannii" displays the beautiful flower soikes but does not form fruti. For 
this reason it is generally preferred for landscape planting.) 

Horse Chestnut Aesculus hinpocastanum is not a true chestnut. 'Aesculus 
means oak-like and 'hinoocastanum" comes from hipno (horse) plus castanum 
(chestnut). When "horse" is combined with other plant names it usually signifie? 
large and coars, not necessarily eaten by horses. In the case of the Horse 
Chestnut, however, we are not so sure. It could very well refer to the obvious 
leaf scars which plainly resemble horse shoe prints. At any rate, these "horse 
tracks" readily identify the winter twigs of the Horse Chestnut. 

(by Ben Teskey, from the newsletter of the Guelph Naturalists' Club, Dec. 1973, 
Vol. 4, # 4) 
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LATE OCTOBER BIRDS AT CAPE MAY AND BRIGANTINE . . Nick, Debbie & Chris Escott 

Flooded streets and heavy tides greeted us as we began our tour of the 
Jersey coast. The x^enther was cloudy and cold with the strong xfinds still 
coming from tropical storm Gilda. We arrived at Cape May early and found the 
point overrun with Palm and Yellow-rumped Warblers; out to sea there was a flock 
of mised Scoters - many Commons, several Surfs, and a couple of White-xfingeds. 

On a small inland poind were many Coots and a fextf Pied-billed Grebes as well as 
a small flock of Snowy Egrets. In the bush were one or two late Mockingbirds, 
Overhead passed several Kestrels and a couple of Sharp-shins but x?e didn 1 t 
see any of the other migrant hawks x?e had expected. 

We then began driving up the coast, stopping frequently to scan the 
marsh and were rewarded with a good list of herons - Great Blue, Little Blue, 
Louisiana, and Great, Cattle and Snox^y Egrets as x?ell as a Glossy Ibis in the 
distant sky. Four American Oystercatchers flex^ right over us at one of our 
stops. Minutes later a Boat-tailed Grackle flextf past the same spot. We kept or 
up the coastal highxiay, rather unhappy to find everyxtfhere so built up and 
commercialized. At one stop on the ocean side right in the middle of Wildwood 
we found txro Laughing Gulls. Some miles farther on, xve sax? a flight of geese 
about a half a mile away, coming in on one of the many inlets, so we got Nick's 
scope out and identified them as Brant. As we panned the nearby sand-bar 
we saw a large gathering of shorebirds and among them were about thirty Black 
Skimmers and txro Royal Terns. This was great but the best was yet to come. 

The rest of the day was rather fruitless and we decided to spend the next day 
at Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge just north of Atlantic City, 

We got up early on Saturday and were at Brigantine soon after davm 
although there were plenty of other birders x>)ho beat us to it. In Doughty 

Creek at the park entrance we found Wood Ducks, Shovelers, Gadxialls and a pair 

of Mute Swans. We moved on to West Pool x^hich held literally thousands of 
ducks, mostly Blacks, Mallards and Green-x^inged Teals but xfith quite a few Ruddy 
Ducks, Pintails, Wigeons and Blue-winged Teals. The marsh grass was full of 
Savannah Sparrox^s and Yelloxi-rumped Warblers and later on we sax^ a single 
Hermit Thrush. Overhead and heading south x?ere many small flocks of geesej 
Canadas, Snows, and Brant and as we passed East P 09 I we found many more Canada 

Geese feeding. In the distance all around us were the constant reports of 

shotguns. Here, too, roosting in the bushes x«?ere quite a few Black-croxxined 
Night Herons but look as we might we never did find a Yellow-crowned, 

As xtfe drove along North Dike we found the bulk of the Snox? Geese. We 
estimated their numbers at about 5,000 and to our surprise there x^as an occasion 
Blue Goose in the crowd. The geese were feeding north of the dike in the 
marshes but when alarmed they all rose and flew in a deafening horde over to 
West Pool on the south side of the dik where they settled in open x^ater, return! 
to the marsh only when the cause for alarm had gone. Again there x^ere a few 
hawks, notably two Turkey Vultures, a Cooper's Hawk and several Marsh Uowlca. 

We saw few land birds, although we did get a couple of Carolina Chickadees. 

We now turned our attention to the shorebirds in West Pool - hundreds 
of Dunlin and Greater Yellowlegs, a large group of Short-billed Dowitchers, a 
single Ruddy Turnstone and several peeps, all of xdiich xiere Seraipalmated except 
for one Western. But on the flats of West Pool we made our two best finds, a 
group of about twelve Marbled Godwits and three American Avocets. These two 
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species are apparently becoming regular visitors to Brigantine although in 
small numbers. We hid the whole ciruit once more and other finds included four 
Lesser Scaups and a Common Gallinule in Doughty Creek, several Red-throated 
Loons in the coves, a group of Canvasbacks, two Ring-necked Ducks, several Hoode 
and Common Mergansers and three Whistling Swans in West Pool and an American 
Bittern which we observed stalking through the marsh for several minutes. 

There were some Forster's Terns over West Pool os well. As dusk began to fall 
a wedge of Double-crested Cormorants flew overhead and we began hearing and 
seeing the raucous Clapper Rails in the edges of the tidal marsh. 

And so our two-day visit ended and on Sunday the 2.8th of October, we set 
off home to Hamilton, tired, happy and with a two-day count of 105. 

■sV * * * * i< i< * iV * 


*** PESTICIDES MAY HAVE K ILLED GULL S - Initial analyses of dead gulls this past 
fall suggest that death could have been caused by environmental contaminants 
such as pesticides or polychlorinated biphenyls (PCB 1 s), according to J.D. 
Roseborough, director of fish and wildlife research for the Ministry of 
Natural Resources for Ontario, These deaths could not be attributed to the 
presence of bacteria, viruses or parasites. 

Dead and dying Ring-billed and Herring Gulls were collected by ministry 
personnel and interested members of the public in southwestern Ontario during 
late August and early September. 

Reports of deaths and gull carcasses were received from the Peterborough 
area, west to Georgian Bay and Lake Huron, and south to Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie, 

"Probabilities that death of wild birds is due to pesticides and other 
contaiminants are difficult to establish because of the unknown history of 
the birds," Mr. Roseborough said. 

"Neither the time of exposure nor the amount of consumed contaminants 
are known. The problem with gulls is further compounded by the absence of 
experimental information on the lethal and sublethal dosages and effects on 
these birds of various pesticides and PCB's." 

(Ministry of Natural Resources Newsletter, Number 41, November 1973) 

*** RECOMMENDED FOOD FOR INSECT-EATING BIRDS VISITING FEEDERS IN WINTER - Our 
tlmnks to. Marian Shivas for sending on this recipe which she heard on the John 
Bradshaw Show. 

2 cups cracked wheat 
2 cups ground suet 
2 tsp. sugar 
1 cup cornmeal 
% cup water 

Melt and thoroughly mix in top of a double boiler. Pour into greased moulds," 
Hang in mom-metal containers on feeder or in trees etc. in your garden. 

*** CONGRATULATIONS - The Students' Park Fund of the Hamilton area was awarded 
a trophy and cheque for $5,000, as winner of a White Owl Conservation Award, 

The group of 840 elementary and high school students and teachers was 
nominated by the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority for a 3-year project 
to focus public attention on the necessity of preserving Niagara Escarpment 
land os recreational open space. 
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*** THE BLUE, THE FRESH , THE EVER FREE - A great deal of attention has been 
focused recently upon offshore waters of the British Columbia coast, due, of 
course, to proposed "super" tanker routes for the transportation of oil from 
Alaska to Cherry Point refineries inside the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

What is there to lose besides oil free beaches? Few people realise 
what a host of living creatures live in and upon what old time writers named 
"the trackless, empty wastes of the open sea". They contemplated on "the 
precarious living the sea provides for the lonely creatures that eke out an 
existence there". 

The old timers were wrong, for the pelagic (offshore) water environment 
is not a waste, quite the contrary in fact, for in most areas it teems with life, 
The life is not always visible on or above the surface of the sea, but the 
sophisticated depth sounders of today pick up the "feed" and the experienced 
operator can interpret whether euphasid shrimp, herring, salmon or other species 
of marine life are being registered. 

Most exciting for the ordinary person who visits pelagic waters is the 
vast array of birds and mammals encountered there from time to time, sometimes 
for days on end. Unbelievable numbers of tube-nosed swimmers forage up from 
the south seas, some from nesting islands as far away as New Zealand and 
Australia. Flocks of Sooty Shearwaters have been recorded blackening the sea 
and filling the air from horizon to horizon. In lesser numbers, with great six 
foot wing spread for soaring, Black-footed and Laysan Albatross contrast sharply 
with their dainty cousins, the diminutive Fork-tailed and Leach's Petrels. These 
little birds nest in northern latitudes on islets of the Queen Charlotte group 
and others in littoral (inshore) waters of the coastal mainland. Their tube¬ 
nosed relative, the Northern Fulmar, nests along shores of high Arctic islands. 

In lesser numbers occur such beautiful species as Pink-footed and New Zealand 
Shearwaters. Once thought to be extinct, the Short-tailed Albatross has 
reappeared and unexpected species such as the Parakeet Auklet of the Aleutians 
and the Scaled Petrel of the southern hemisphere have been recorded off the 
British Columbia' coast. 

A host of gulls use the pelagic waters. Bonaparte's and Sabine's gulls 
along with Black-legged Kittiwakes are seen by the hundreds, if not thousands. 
Three species of Jaeger, and the great Skua are commonly seen while murres, 
puffins, auklets and murrelets add to the exciting list that live the greater 
part of their lives out of sight of land. Most go ashore only to nest. 

Added to this avian menagerie and very often seen with them, are the 
marine mammals. Schools of several hundred at a time of Dali Porpoise and 
Striped Dolphin often play about the prows. Right-whale Dolphins have been 
recorded in huge schools and the gray Risso Dolphin is seen regularly. Elephant 
seals and Humpback Whales, pelagic Fur Seals and Blue Whales (three seen last 
year off La Perouse bank) all lend to the excitement of pelagic waters. On the 
other side of the ledger are angry seas, rain storms and the continual heave and 
roll of the deck that produces the nausea known as sea sickness. Then there are 
stretches of time when the seas are indeed empty and no living thing is seen. 
Again there are days on end of the heavy sea fog, a most depressing phenomenon 
to most people. At first glance these drawbacks may seem to high a price to pay, 
but after an hour or two most people get their sea legs and take the discomfort 
in stride, considering that all good things have their cost. 

Trips to sea, to view pelagic wildlife, are being planned for the 
spring and fall seasons of 1974. These are one day excursions from Tofino, the 
60 foot boat usually going out about fifty miles. Details are being worked out 
and more information can be received by writing Wayne Campbell, British Columbia 
Provincial Museum, Victoria B.C,, next spring, 

(by Charles J. Guiguet, writing in the newsletter of the Federation of British 
Columbia Naturalists, Dec, 1973, Vol 11, #4.) 
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EUPATORIUM ALTISSIMUM , TALL THOROUGHWORT , AN ADDITION TO THE FLORA OF CANADA 

. James S, Pringle 

Members of a field botany session sponsored by the Royal Botanical 
Gardens recently encountered Eupatorium altissimum L, (Compositae), the Tall 
Thoroughwort, growing along the railroad immediately north of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens lath house, in the Town of Dundas, Hamilton-Wentworth Region, Ontario, 

As of September 8, 1973, the population consisted of two plants, one large and 
many-stemmed, the other smaller, with only one flowering stem. A stem from the 
larger plant was collected for a voucher specimen by the author, and was deposited 
in the herbarium of the Royal Botanical Gardens ( Pringle 1383 , HAM). Another 
stem was collected by Mrs. Leila Gad, for the herbarium of the University of 
Toronto (TRT). 

The geographic range of E. altissimum was given by Cronquist (1952) as; 

"Pa. to Neb., s, to N.C., Ala,, Ark,, Okla. and Tex." There appear to be no 
previous records of this species occurring as a wild plant in Canada. It is 
absent from Soper's (1949) list of the vascular plants of southern Ontario, 
Boivin's (1966) enumeration of the vascular plants of Canada, and Rousseau's 
(1971) list of adventive and naturalised plants in Ontario and Quebec, ns well 
as from other provincial and regional floras. The usual habitats of the Tall 
Thoroughwort are open woodlands, savannas, and tail-grass prairies, the species 
being most common in the midwestern United States. Its status in Ontario is 
evidently adventive, seed probably having been brought in inadvertently by the 
railroad. Railroad yards and rights-of-way are well known as localities where 
plant species occasionally appear beyond their usual ranges. Some prairie 
species have expanded their ranges considerably eastward during the past century, 
largely through migration along railroads. Whether the Tall Thoroughaort will 
become established and spread locally remains to be seen. 

The Tall Thoroughwort is included in the genus Eupatorium in either the 
broad concept of this genus followed in most manuals or the more restricted 
concept recently adopted by King & Robinson (1970), Plants of this species are 
perennial, 0,8-7 m toll, forming clumps of up to a dozen or more stems. The 
leaves are opposite, closely spaced, dark green, and narrowly elliptical, with 
three prominent veins running longitudinally. The larger leaves are 5-12 cm 
long and 8-30 mm wide. The leaf blades taper to a sharp apex and a narrow, sessil 
base or a short petiole up to about 1 cm long, The margins are usually sharply 
toothed beyond the middle but entire towards the base. The flower heads are 
numberous but small, each comprising five white flowers subtended by a green 
Involucre, 

Eupatorium altissimum can readily be distinguished from any other species 
of Eupatorium (in the broad sense) found in Ontario. The common Boneset or 
Thoroughwort, E. perfoliatum L. var, perfoliatum , is unique among plants in this 
genus in having opposite leaves which are united basally, surrounding the stem. 
White-flowered forms of the Joe-Pye-Weeds, E. maculatum L. and E. purpureum L,, 
differ in having much larger, more distantly spaced leaves which are borne in 
whorls of four or more. The White Snakeroot, E. rugosum Houtt,, has heart-shaped 
or triangular leaves with distinct, slender petioles. 

(ed. note; Dr, Pringle is a member of the staff of the Royal Botanical Gardens,) 
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*** KIRTLAND 1 S WARBLER CENSUS ENCOURAGING - Has the downward trend of the Kirtland'? 
Warbler population been reversed? Early returns from the 1973 warbler census would 
indicated that it has. The number of singing males found in the five-county area 
of northern Lower Michigan was up eight percent over last year. 

A team expert in the ways of the warbler, headed by Dr. Harold Mayfield of 
Toledo Ohio, conducted a census of all known breeding areas in early summer. 
Altogether, 716 singing males were recorded. This translates into 432 adult birds, 
not including any young adults which might not have been breeding this year. As 
Dr. Mayfield pointed out, the most pessimistic view is that the warblers are 
holding their own. A more optimictic view would be that the bird is responding to 
the management efforts of Federal, State, and Audubon programs, and is beginning 
to recover some of the losses experienced in the decade ending 1971. 

Since the Kirtland's Warbler nests only in Michigan, it has been the object 
of the more extensive studies than many more common species. Decennial censuses 
were begun in 1951, and when the 1971 count showed a 607, drop in ten years, a 
major effort began to discover why. The only clearly demonstrated enemy is the 
Brown-headed Cowbird, the bird which lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, and 
whose young dominate the nest, usually to the death of the host's young. 

Already in operation in 1971 was a habitat management program, launched 
through the co-operative effort of the U.S. Forest Service, the Michigan Dept 
of Natural Resources, the Michigan Audubon Society and some of its chapters. To 
this effort was added a program to trap and remove the Cowbird from the warbler's 
nesting areas, 2,400 were trapped in two months in 1972, and in the first part 
of the 1973 season more than 3,000 were taken. The evidence derived from comparing 
nesting success in trapping areas with that of non-trapped areas indicate that the 
program is paying off in terms of decreased parasitism and increased numbers of 
young warblers. 

The entire Kirtland Warbler project, in all of its various phases, is a 
prime example of hottf government and private initiative can co-operate to achieve 
a beneficial end. Guidance is furnished by a special Kirtland's Warbler Steering 
Committee, made up of representatives of the Michigan Audubon Society, of state 
and federal agencies, and other outstanding field naturalists. A substancial 
portion of the urogram is financed through the Michigan Audubon Society's 
Kirtland's Warbler Fund - a fund made possible by voluntary donations both from 
the state and abroad. In addition, a larger Advisory Committee meets annually to 
review and advise the program. 

It should be noted that the Kirtland's Warbler, like any endangered species, 
can be endangered even further by "people pressure". This is brought about as 
more and more people, becoming aware of this unique bird, throng into its nesting 
area for a look and to add one more name to their life list. This urge to see 
must be curbed if the management efforts are to succeed, 

The U.S. Forest Service management area is east of Mio, This is the 
principal area for the Cowbird control effort. Visitors must apply to the Forest 
Service Office in Mio for permission to enter the region. 

The Kirtland's Warbler is known to nest only in a limited area of Michigan's 
northern lower peninsula. It requires partially open areas of jack pine, in which 
the trees have not exceeded a certain height. It winters in the Bahamas. (Efforts 
to observe them in winter have been rather unsuccessful - there are more Bahama 
islands than warblers.) Because the Jack Pine cones open only under intense heat, 
as in a forest fire, new nesting areas result from forest burning - either natural 
or man-induced. These factors have given the warbler its common nicknames, the 
Jack Pine Warbler, and its newer description as "the bird of fire", 

(reprinted from the Michigan Audubon Newsletter, Vol, 21, #4, July-August 1973. 

Ed. note; The H.N.C, has contributed to the Michigan Audubon Society's Kirtland's 
Warbler Fund in recent years,) 
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*** REPRODUCTIVE FAILURE IN PEREGRINE FALCONS INCREASES - The American 
Peregrine Falcon, an endangered species, is declining fast in the southern 
Rocky Mountains, according to a recent co-operative survey conducted by Dr. James 
H. Enderson of Colorado State University, the World Wildlife Fund, and the 
U.S. Department of the Interior's Fish and Wildlife Service. From 14 active 
nests in 1973, only three young were fledged. Normal clutch size per nest is 
three to four eggs. 

This alarming decrease is attributed to pesticides such as DDT and its 
metabolites, which alter the calcium cycle in birds resulting in eggshell 
thinning. The chemicals are ingested by peregrines in their food, which 
consists of bifds of many species. The falcon, being at the top of the food 
web, is subjected to cumulative doses of contaminants in its normal diet. 

Eggs from falcon nests in the southern Rockies had shells 20 percent 
thinner than those from Canada. Eggs with thin shells are easily broken by 
adult birds. 

Four eggs which did not hatch were analyzed at the Denver Wildlife 
Research Centre of the Fish and Wildlife Servie and were found to contain high 
levels of pesticides. Residues of DDE, a metabolite of DDT found in the eggs, 
compared with the concentrations associated with nesting failure in the 
threatened Brown Pelican. 

The American Peregrine Falcon once nested in eastern C"nada and the 
United States, south to Georgia. To-day, their eastern limit is along the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains. They range from interior Alaska and 
Canada south to Baja California, in Mexico. 

Since 1947, falcon eggshell thickness index has been reduced 15 to 20 
percent. Subsequent loss of thin-shelled eggs is believed to account for the 
demise of the birds. As of 1.970, there were less than 65 known active nesting 
sites for the Peregrine Falcon in western Mexico, the United States, and 
southern Canada. A few hundred pairs still breed in interior Alaska and 
northwestern Canada, Their breeding status in eastern Canada is unclear. 

The major reasons for the decline of these falcons has been DDT and DDE, 
However, the destruction of falcon nests and the collection of young birds for 
the sport of falconry have also contributed to the problem. Falcons are now 
protected by Federal and State laws. Measures to protect the American Peregrine 
Falcon have included recommendations to eliminate pesticides in the food chain, 
further regulations to protect the birds, experimentation with captive 
propagation, and the protection of nesting sites. 

At present, a number of pairs of falcons are in captive propagation 
programs. At Cornell University, four pairs of peregrines raised a record- 
breaking 20 young this spring, demonstrating that researchers have overcome 
many of the major problems of breeding these birds in captivity. Scientists at 
Cornell expect to increase the number of breeding pairs from four to at least 
20 by 1976, The long-term goal of this effort is to restore this rare swift- 
flying bird to its old haunts across the continent. 

(from a News Release of the U.S. Department of the Interior, Nov, 1, 1973) 

*** NATURE RESERVES PLANNE D FOR MANITOBA - Small nature reserves, ranging in 
size from a few acres to a few square miles, are going to be established in 
various parts of Manitoba. These reserves are not being set aside for tourists 
and visitors. Rather they will be in areas still free from man's Intrusion, 
areas where any sort of development or settlement is unlikely. 

Some 10-50 reserves are planned, but the exact sites are as yet unknown. 
They will presumably be in a variety of regions and contrasting ecological 
settings, (from the Newsletter of the Sask, Natural History Soc,, Oct. 1973) 
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*** CHRISTMAS COUNT REPORTS - From Marathon and Hornepayne Ontario come the first 
pf the reverts of Christmas bird counts which are compiled by HNC members. 

Marathon , Ontario; 48° 42' N 86° 17' W, (centre, junction of Highways 627 & 17, 
to include Marathon & Heron Bay; habitat coverage; boreal' forest 73 %, water 25%, 
townsltes 2%), 

Dec. 16th; 7;30 am to 5:30 pm, AM* clear, PM; mostly clear. Temp. -20° to 15°. 
Wind N, 5-10 mph; snow cover 1-5 "; water partly open. Wild food crop excellent. 
Five observers in 2 parties. Total party-hours 16, (2 on foot, 14 by car) ; total 
pary-miles 227 (4 by foot, 223 by car). 

Common Goldeneye, 1; Glaucous Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 240; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Gray Jay, 3; Common Raven, 114; Black-capped Chickadee, 13; Boreal Chickadee, 2; 
American Robin, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 38; Starling, 112; House Sparrow , 1; Western 
Meadowlark , 1; Pine Grosbeak, 430; Common Redpoll, 320; Pine Siskin, 32. 

Total 16 species; about 1,315 individuals. (In count area Count Week, but not 
seen Count Day; Blue Jay) - Observers; Finlay Bakker, Ken Charles, Ann Miles, 

John Miles (compiler), Donald Wilshere. 

Hornepayne , Ontario; 49° 14' N 84° 46' W, (centre Front St. and Third Av, to 
include Hornepayne and surrounding boreal forest; habitat coverage; boreal 
forest 83%, water 15%, town site 2%),. D 

Dec. 15th; 7;00 am to 5;30 pm AM clear, PM clear. Temp. -37° to -2°. Wind 
NW, 5-10 mph, snow cover 3-10"; water frozen. Wild food crop good. Nine 
observers in 6 parties, plus 1 at feeders. Total party-hours 26, (4 on foot, 

22 by car); total party-miles, 251 (7 by foot, 244 by car). 

Ruffed Grouse, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Great Grey Owl , 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 
2; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Gray Jay, 14; Blue Jay, 11; 

Common Raven, 160; Black-capped Chickadee, 30; Boreal Chickadee, 10; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 14; Starling, 8; House Sparrox^, 22; Brox'm - headed Coxibird , 1; Evening 
Grosbeak, 90; Pine Grosbeak, 45; Common Redpoll, 91; White-xx’inged Crossbill, 37; 
Harris ' Sparrow, 1. 

Total, 20 species; about 558 individuals, (in count area Count Week, but not 
on Count Day; Boreal Owl.) - Observers; C.W. Hutchinson, Gabrieli & James 
Jastrebski, George Kellner, Flo & Tom Leraing, Ann Miles, John Miles (compiler), 
Helmut Schachoxtf, 

(Former President of HNC, and former Hamilton Resident, John Miles is 
still an active member of our club, and active, as you can see in birding) 

*** WOLF HOWLS 1973 ALGONQUIN PARK - Were you one of the 4,400 people xdxo 
participated in the 4 Wolf Howls organized at Algonquin Park last summer? If so, 
we guess you x^ere one of the 4,400 disappointed howlers xvhen no wolves turned up 
on any occasion. Better luck next year. If you are interested in hearing what 
you are missing, Tonsil Records, 10 West 56th Street, Nerw York City in association 
with Natural History Magazine has produced a splendiforous record "The Language & 
Music of the Wolves". One side is narration by Robert Redford and the other is 
filled xtfith sounds of howls. Even sitting in the living room, the recording is 
very exciting. 

A little technical information about those wolf howls. It is a long, 
low, continuous - from about half a second to 11 seconds in length. It consists 
of a fundamental frequency between 150 & 780 cycles per second, and contains up 
to 12 harmonically related overtones. The pitch remains constant or varies smoothl 
and may change direction as many as four or five times. Total intensity does not 
vary greatly throughout. But there is alot of variation between the howling of 
different wolves, 

(from The Raven , Vol 14, #12, & the jacket of The Language & Music of the Wolves.) 
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*** OBSERVATIONS ONE DAY - Recently, I was fortunate enough to watch three Sharp- 
shinned Hawks attacking a flock of twenty Bluejays and a flock of six Flickers in 
one of the abandoned orchards of Bronte Creek Provincial Park, The show went on 
for around twenty minutes. The hawks attacked the jays both in the air and while 
they were sitting in the apple trees. Once a hawk sat in one tree, while the 
frightened Blue Jays collected in another tree 100 yards away, The hawk launched 
itself quietyly and flew low over the ground towards the jay tree. As it reached 
this tree it swooped upwards into it while travelling at full speed. The jays 
exploded from the tree in all directions, like dust from a punched pillow. Seconds 
later the hawk emerged, unsuccessful, and sped after a Flicker, The Flicker 
dove over the edge of the ravine, out of sight, making all kinds of startled alarm 
calls with the hawk close behind, 

I never did observe a kill and I wondered if the hawks were only 
playing because at one point a hawk stopped its attack when only three feet above 
the Flicker on the ground. 

(The above was seen and reported by Paul Eagles, a club member, and park naturalist 
at Bronte Creek Provincial Park.) 

*** BABIES AND TREES - The city of Kingston is celebrating its Tercentenary this 
year with a variety of special projects. One of the more imaginative is the brain¬ 
child of the Bell Canada Employees' Association, They decided to match a beginning 
for a beginning by planting a White Pine seedling in the Little Cataraqui Creek 
Conservation Area for every baby born in Kingston during 1973, Care and planting 
of the trees will be supervised by the Cataraqui Region Conservation Authority, and 
it is estimated that some 2,500 trees will have been planted by the end of the year. 
Forms have been placed in all Kingston hospitals so that mothers will be aware of 
this novel and constructive way of celebrating baby's arrival, and each baby will 
receive a certificate as a reminder in years to come to visit the Conservation 
Area and match progress against that of his or her very own tree, 

(from The Naturalist , Oshawa Naturalists' Club, Vol, 19, No. 6) 

*** A NEW GREAT BRITAIN CONSERVATION PROGRAM - The Royal Society of Birds 
launched the biggest campaign so far mounted for protecting Britain's birds of prey 
from egg thieves and would-be falconers during the 1973 breeding season. 

Thousands of postes, drawing attention to the fact that all birds of 
prey are protected by law, together with leaflets spelling out the law in so far os 
wild birds are concerned, were distributed widely all over the country. 

In Northumberland and Durham, where the taking and keeping of Kestrels, 
Fpturowlmwks and owls by young boys is becoming increasingly prevalent, a campaign 
was also launched to promote a greater awareness of the laws regarding birds of 
prey. The Royal Society for the Protection of Brids are concerned because, in 
taking birds of prey, the offenders are not only breaking the law but condemning 
the birds to a life of misery and a premature death, since they are unable to look 
after them properly. Every school and police station in the two counties received 
posters and leaflets and a particular plea was made to parents to ensure that their 
children do not find themselves breaking the law. 

Special protection measures were implemented in areas where threats 
were greatest. They included schemes for policing Peregrine Falcon breeding sites 
in two areas - the Lake District and South West Scotland and the Border counties. 

In both areas, full-time protection officers, backed up by dozens of volunteer 
helpers, maintained round-the-clock watches on key sites, 

(from The President 1 s Letter , No. 28, International Council for Bird Preservation) 
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**** DAMS - Clear cutting a watershed results in greater stream flow, erosion, 
and loss of nutrients from the soil. Careless logging methods can choke a 
stream with mud and silt, and the effects can reach far down stream. 

But of all the harm man does to flowing rivers, none is worse than a dam, 
which completely destroys a living river and its valley, sometimes for a distance 
of fifty miles or more. The resulting lake bears little resemblance to a natural 
body of water. Usually the water level rises and falls greatly over the span 
of a year, and this prevents the development of a normal and varied lake edge 
environment. The lake becomes a sink for sediments which will eventually fill 
it. Often the outflowing water comes from great depths and its year round cold 
temperature reduces the variety and abundance of life for some distance downstream 
The water may be chemically unusual, containing ferous, manganous, and sulphide 
ions, along with great quantities of bacteria and dead algae. 

Dams block salmon and other fish on their spawning runs. Even when fish 
ladders are provided and some fish manage to pass one dam, and the next, and the 
next, to spawn, their young have great difficulty getting downstream to the sea. 
They follow the bottom contour of a river, not the surface, and when they reach 
the upstream side of a dam, they mill about near the base; they have lost their 
way and many die. Young and adults are also killed by nitrogen gas, which is 
caught from the air and concentrated as excess water falls over dams. Under 
great pressure in the basins below dams, the nitrogen dissolves into a 
supersaturation of the gas, and blinds, cripples, and kills fish swimming there. 
Fortunately, there are some signs that officials are becoming aware that dams 
are not the answer, and it seems likely that fewer dams will be built. At the 
11th Congress of the 69 country International Congress on Large Dams, speakers 
concentrated on environmental matters. The Biologist Director of the Institute 
of Ghana called dams 'A gross disturbance of biological rhythms', and a British 
social scientist pointed out that 'The world is littered with dams that have 
performed badly', One-tenth of the world's rivers are now regulated by dams. It 
could be two-thirds in 25 years. If you are against a dam, you are for a river, 
(from The Naturalist , the Oshawa Naturalists' Club, Vol. 19, #7, October 1973) 

*** DON'T DISTURB THE BATS - One of the greatest hazards to hibernating bat 
populations is the proximity of warm, human bodies. Apparently, the heat given 
off by several humas is sufficient to raise the temperature of the upper bat 
chamber to the point that the bats awaken. This awakening process alone greatly 
depletes the bats' fat stores which are required for survival during hibernation, 
Thus, in effect, the mere presence of people in this chamber for any length of 
time while the bats are hibernating can cause them to literally starve to death 
before they can leave the cave in the spring to feed. 

(from the Newsletter of the Thunder Bay Naturalists', Vol. 27, #3.) 

*** SPICES - Did you know that many of the spices in our cupboards are natural 
repellents and insecticides, developed by plants in their long battle of 
adjustment to the insects which feed upon them? 

*** TIMBER WOLVES - A Timber Wolf Sanctuary of 2,350 square miles has been 
established in Minnesota, the only state (except Alaska) which has a viable 
population, 

*** MANKIN D - Most of mankind has settled in valleys and low plains, not more 
than 600 feet above sea-level, and here most of the large cities are located, note; 
a Twentieth Century Fund Report, Hardly more than a tenth of the world's 
population lives at elevations above 1,500 feet, (from Wildlife Review) 
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*** the JERSEY WILDLIFE PRESERVATION TRUST - In 1959 Gerald Durrell founded the 
Jersey Zoological Park, The idea behind its inception had always been that it 
would eventually become a scientific Trust whose purpose would be to build up 
breeding colonies of those various species of mammal, bird and reptile threatened 
with extinction in the wild state. This Trust was formed in 1963 and now has 
members in all parts of the world. 

Most of the creatures in which the Trust will specialise are those 
whose numbers have been so reduced in their natural habitat that they can no longer 
cope with the natural hazards of their environment as well as with advancing 
civilization. Their only hope of survival is to find sanctuary in some place where 
with an unfailing food supply and freedom from predators - both human and animal - 
they can build up their numbers. One of the Trust's greatest triumphs to date has 
been the successful breeding of White-eared Pheasant from a pair obtained from 
Peking Zoo. This Pheasant is in all probability extinct in its wild state. 

In order to continue and expand their program for the breeding of 
threatened species, it is essential to increase their membership. Those who have 
read and enjoyed the many books of Mr, Durrell may be interested in assisting the 
Jersey Wildlife Preservation Trust. Their address is Les Augres Manor, Trinity, 
Jersey, Channel Islands, United Kingdom.' Their telegraphic address is - fittingly 
enough - Dodo-Jersey. 

*** A PROVINCI AL BIRD - The Federation of British Columbia Naturalists' has 
recently pointed out that unlike the U,S,A,, Canada lacks both national end 
provincial birds. Dr. J.B. Tatum of the Victoria Club prepared a list of twenty- 
two species of birds which occur widely throughout British Columbia. From this 
he deleted those birds rarely seen (3), those named after non-Canadian 
ornithologists (8), those only resident in summer (6), and the Oregon Junco, From 
the remaining list Harlequin Duck, Dipper, Varied Thrush and Golden-crowned 
Sparrow - he chose the Varied Thrush. Subsequently the Federation of B.C. 
Naturalists' recommended that the provincial government officially designate the 
Varied Thrush as their provincial bird. As for the National Bird, Dr. Tatum 
suggested the Gray Joy (nee Canada Jay), We think the idea has real merit and 
would like to see at least one of our members submit a similar list along with 
recommendations to the editor. 

*** THE RAREST ANIMAL IN ONTARIO - In 1946 a Northern Red Salamander was 
discovered near Parry Sound. This is over 200 miles porth of their range in the 
U.S., and there have been no other records from Canada, Craig Campbell of 
Kitchener, a corresponding member of H,N,C, has suggested that it may have been 
brought to the area by bait fishermen as they are often used for that purpose in 
their territory, If there is n small population of Red Salamanders still ground 
Parry Sound, then they must be the rarest animal in Ontario. Perhaps though, 
the bait theory is correct and they are then so rare that they need not be 
included in any future list of rare and endangered animals of Ontario. There is 
als o the possibility that the original collecting data is incorrect. 

*** ARE NOT ALONE - We are not alone in our concern for trees. Recently the 
environmental - appeal board of Ontario upheld a previous decision of the provincial 
Environment Department which ordered an Ottawa realty company to stop dumping fill 
on its land on the shore of Rockliffe's McKay Lake. The board held that Environme 
Protection Act of 1971 gives the government power over actions that go beyond the 
usual prevention of air and water pollution. 

"It is the board's opinion that the Government has the right by 
legislation to control the use of private lands so as not to be detrimental to the 
environment. Chopping trees on one's own land is an example.", so spake the judge 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 20, 1973 - 286 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Red-necked Grebe 

Sep. 

4F 

7 

Woodland Cemetery 

Bill Crins 


Dec. 

16 

1 

Beach Canal 

William Smith 

Pied-billed Grebe 

Nov. 

3L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

Wilson's Petrel 

Oct. 

28* 

1 

Burlington breakwater 

R. Westmore, North 

Dble.-cf. CormorantSep. 

16 F 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Brunton Crins, Runtz 

Great Egret 

Sep. 

151* 

1 

Binbrook Reservoir 

Crins, Curry, Runtz 

American Bittern 

Nov. 

9L 

1 

Oakville 

fide Pat Smith 

Mute Swan 

Oct. 

27 

2 

Valley Inn 

Anthony Gillie 

Whistling Swan 

Nov. 

10F 

1 

La Salle Park 

W. Smith, Epp, Boleantu 


Nov. 

16 

6 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Lesser Canada Goose Oct 

. 14* 

1 

Mountsberg Reservoir 

David Copeland 

Brant 

Oct. 

30* 

29 

Lakeland Beach 

Alan Wormington 


Nov. 

24, 25 1 

Lakeland oeach 

M II II 

Snow Goose 

Nov. 

5 

1 

Dundas Marsh 

Jerry Chappie, eEpp 


Nov. 

22,23L 1 

Dundas Marsh 

Chappie, Fmlayson 

Blue Goose 

Oct. 

15F 

12 

Woodland Cemetery 

Nick Escott 


Nov. 

5 

4 

Deundas Marsh 

Jerry Chappie, Epp 


Nov. 

5 

226 

over Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp 


Nov. 

22 

2 

Dundas Marsh 

Jerry Chappie 


Dec. 

8 

1 

East end of Bay 

Mark Jennings 

Gadwall 

Nov. 

11 

200 

Oakville, Clarkson 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Green-winged Teal 

Dec. 

14 

2 

Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

N. Shoveler 

Nov. 

10L 

2 

Woodland Cemetery 

C. & N. Escott, » 

Redhead 

Oct. 

28 

500 

Clarkson 

A. Wormington 

Barrow's Goldeneye 

Nov. 

10F 

1 

Kerr St., Oakville 

Wormington, Escott 

Harlequin Duck 

Oct. 

28F 

1 

male Clarkson 

A. Wormington 


Nov 

15 

1 

fern. Lakeland Beach 

A. Wormington 


Dec. 

8, 11 1, 1 

Clarkson; Beach Pier 

" , Barry Jones 

King Eider 

Nov. 

24* 

1 

Lakeland Beach 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

5 , 16 a 

" " ;. Burlington 

" " , W. Smith 

White-wing.Scoter 

Oct. 

30 

100 

Lake Ontario off Beach A. Wormington 

Surf Scoter 

Oct. 

30F 

1 

Lake at Gray's Road 

A. Wormington 

Black Scoter 

Oct. 

28 

10 

Lake at Oakville 

A. Wormington 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov. 

9 

55 

Dundas Marsh etc. 

A. Wormington 

Turkey Vulture 

Nov. 

3, 9 

2, 3 

North Shore; Dundas 

Bastaja, Wormington 


Nov. 

29L 

2 

North Shore ulvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Goshawk 

Nov. 

2 

1 ad. 

Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 


Nov. 

3 

5 ad. 

Woodland Cemetery 

Bastaja 11 et al. 


Nov. 

4- 

1 , 1 

Hopkins Tract; N. Shore Chappies, Powells 


Ncv. 

5 

1 ad. 

Stills Lane Oakville 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

9 

2 ad. 

over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

10 

3 ad. 

over RbG Arboretum 

Bastaja, 'Wormington 


Nov. 

11 

1 ad. 

over Woodland Cemetery Bastaja, Wormington 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Nov. 

9, 30 1, 1 

over Dundas Hydro & Woodland Wormington 

Cooper's Hawk 

Nov. 

3 

1 

over Woodland Cemetery A. Wormington 

Red-tailed Hawk 

Nov. 

3 

400 

Woodland Cemetery 

Bastaja. Wormington 


Nov. 

3 

75 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy 5 

ii ii ii 


Nov. 

5 

75 

over McMaster Univ. 

Jerry Chappie 
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black-legged 

Oct. 

28-- 2 

imm. Lakeland beach 

Dan bastaja 

Kittiwake 

Nov. 

16 , 20 

1 " Van Wagner's beacft 

Alau Wormington 


Nov. 

24, 25 

1, 3 Lakeland beach 

bastaja, Wormington 

black Tern 

Sep. 

16L 

2 bull's Point 

bill Crins 

Snowy Owl 

Oct. 

18F 

1 R.b.G. Rock Garden 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov. 

4F 

10 Hopkins Tract 

J. Chappies, Ch. Woods 


Nov. 

11 

6 Bronte Read 

Eagles, van Dyken, A.W. 


Dec. 

6 

1 Cayuga 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

8 

2 Hwy 5 at Oakville Ck. 

A. Wormington 

Saw-whet Owl 

Nov. 

2 

1 E. of bull's Point 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

4 

5 Hopkins Tract 

Chappies & Woods 


Nov. 

10 

2 bronte Rd. & U. Middle 

Rd. van Dyken, Eagles 


Nov. 

11 

1 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

W. Smith, A. Epp 

R.-t. Hummingbird 

Sep. 

2 % 

1 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 

bill Crins 

Red-bellied WoodpkrDec. 

6 * 

1 first R.R. bridge, Cayuga Alan Wormington 

Red-headed Woodpkr.Nov. 

10 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Dec. 

5 

4 U. Middle Road 

Jennings, Wormington 

Yellow-bellied 

Nov. 

3 , 16 

1 Oakville Ck. at Hwy 5 

Bastaja, Wormington 

SapsuckerDec.14 

2 Spring Valley, Dundas 

A. Wormington 

Eastern Phoebe 

Nov. 

20L 

1 Burloak Woods 

A. Wormington 

Least Flycatcher 

Nov. 

2L 

1 bronte Woods 

A. Wormington 

Horned Lark 

Nov. 

3 

85 over High Level 

bastaja, Wormington 

Tree Swallow 

Nov. 

9, 17L 

2 Grand River at Ycrk 

A. Wormington 

bam Swallow * 

Nov. 

3 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

bastaja, J. Cumming 


Nov. 

9L 

3 Grand River at Ycrk 

A. Wormington 

Tufted Titmouse 

Oct. 

23 

1 Courtland Dr., Ancaster Christopher Escott 


Nov. 

4 

1 Roseland Dr. , Burlington Mrs. Louisa Hebb 


Nov. 

10 

1 Oakville 

Pat Smith 

Winter Wren 

Nov. 

2 

30 Bull's Pt.; Bronte Woods A. Wormington 

Carolina 'Wren 

Nov. 

10 on 

1 Oakville 

Pat Smith 


Oct. 

31 

1 Willow Point 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

5 

2 Stills Lane, Oakville 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

8 

1 Mountainside at Sherman Ave. " " 

Mockingbird 

Oct. 

27 

1 Cone. 3, Waterdcwn 

Bill Crins 

Catbird 

Nov. 

20 

1 Burloak Woods 

A. Wormington 


Dec. 

8 

1 Oakville Ck. afr Hwy 5 

A. Wormington 

brown Thrasher 

Oct. 

27 

1 King Road, burlington 

bill Crins 

Varied Thrush 

Nov. 

16 * 

1 Mtn. brow at Kerns Rd. 

Gerald E. Whyte 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

11 

3 Burlington 

Bastaja, Wormington 


Nr v. 

13L 

1 North Shore blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Swainson's Thrush 

Nov. 

17L 

1 Kerns Rd. at Mtn. 

Peter Modny 

Eastern bluebird 

Nov. 

2 

8 Bronte Ck. Prov. Park 

Paul Eagles 


Nov. 

3 , 9 

8 , 3 High Level; Dundas 

bastaja, Wormington 


Dec. 

1L 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. W. North 

Ruby-crowned 

Nov. 

o 

1 — 1 

25, 10 Bull's Pt.; Oakville 

Ck. Wormington, Escotts 

Kinglet 

Dec. 

6 

2 Grand R., York to Cayuga A. Wormington 

Water Pipit 

Nov. 

10 

50 N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Escotts, Wcrmin ton 


Nov. 

l6L 

10 Dundas Hydro Station 

A. Wormington 

Northern Shrike 

Nov. 

9, 16 

1 1 Dundas; Oakville 

A. Wormington 

White-eyed Vireo 

May 

13 

1 Hendrie Valley 

Jim Pringle 


Nov. 

4 

1 Stills Lane, Oakville 

Mark Jennings 


Nov. 

5L 

p ii ii n 

h . Wormington 

Solitary Vireo 

Nov. 

11 

2^ ii ii n 

Jennings, Wormington 


Nov. 

24L 

1 Hamilton Cemetery 

Nick Escott 

bl.-&-white Warb. 

Oct. 

25L 

1 Courtland Dr , Ancaster Chris. Escott 

Blue-wing ,Warble r 

May 

21 

1 Ancaster Radial Line 

Jim Pringle 
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Red-tailed Hawk 

Nov. 

9 

200 over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

Alan Wonnington 


Nov. 

10 

50 over R.n.G. Arboretum 

n 11 11 

Red-shouldered 

Nov. 

3 

12 over High Level 

Bastaja, Wcrmington 

Hawk 

Nov. 

9 

13 over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

A. 'Wormington 


Nov. 

10 

2 over Arboretum 

A. Wcrmington 

Broad-winged Hawk 

Nov. 

3L 

1 over High Level 

Bastaja, Wonnington 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Oct. 

27 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powells 


Nov. 

3 

2 Woodland Cemetery 

nastaja, Wcrmington 


N ov. 

9 

5 over High Level 

A. Wonnington 

Golden Eagle 

Nov. 

3*1 : 

imm. over Valley Inn 

nastaja, Wormington 


Nov. 

3 1 

ad. Oakville Ck. at Hwy. 5 

nastaja, Wormington 


Nov. 

9 1 : 

imm. over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

9 3 

ad. over McMaster University Chappie, Ch. Wood 


Nov. 

13 1 

ad. Q.E.Way at Appleby Line Peter Modny 


Nov. 

19 1 

ad. from GO Train at Bronte R. A. H. Westmore 

Marsh Hawk 

Nov. 

3 

3 High Level 

nastaja, Wormington 


Nov. 

9 

15 over Dundas Hydro Stn. 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

1© 

1 North Shore nlvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Peregrine Falcon 

Nov. 

3F 1 

ad. fern. Oakville Creek 

nastaja, Wormington 

Merlin 

Nov. 

3 

1 Kortright Pk., Guelph 

Jerry Chappie 


Nov. 

17L 

1 Emerson St., Hamilton 

James A. N. Dowall 

Sora 

Oct. 

7L 

1 null's Point 

n. Crins, M. Ilyniak 

nlack-bellied 

Nov. 

26 

4 Hamilton Beach 

Laurel & George North 

Plover 

Dec. 

11L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Alan Waormington 

American Woodcock 

Nov. 

3 

2 Oakville Ck. S. of Hwy 

. 5 nastaja, Wormington 

Common Snipe 

Dec. 

2 , 3L 

5, 2 Valley Inn 

P. Modny, Wormington 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Nov. 

1L 

1 Shell Pier, nrente 

A. Wormington 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

14, 16L 3. 1 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

11L 

1 University Landing 

nastaja, Wormington 

Purple Sandpiper 

Nov. 

20* 

2 Lakeland -Rpach 

Alan Wormington 


Nov. 

21L 

1 Lakeland Beach 

11 11 

Pectoral Sandpiper Nov. 

23L 

2 University Landing 

Dan nastaja 

White-rumped Sdppr.Nov. 

15L 

1 Lakeland Jbeach 

Alan Wormington 

Least Sandpiper 

Nov. 

9, 10 

on 1 University Ldg. 

Wormington, nastaja 


Dec. 

14L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wcrmington (Escott 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

10L 

150 Dundas Marsh 

Wormington, N. & Ch. 

Sanderling 

Oct. 

31 

28 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

11L 

]. Lakeland Beach, 

nastaja, Wormington 

Red Phalarope 

Oct. 

30* 

1 Van Wagner's Beach 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

15L 

1 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 

Pomarine Jaeger 

Oct. 

28 

1 nurlington breakwater 

Westmore, North 


Okt . 

30 1 

imm. Lake at Fruitland Rd. 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

20L 1 

. imm. Van Wagner(s Beach 

A. Wcrmington 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Oct. 

28 

26 (one flock) nurlington Westmore, North 


Oct. 

30 

5 Van Wagner's neach 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

3 

1 Van Wagner's neach 

nill Crins, Pete Modny 


Nov. 

15 

6 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

20 

14 (10 one flock) " " 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

21 

4 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

24, 25 1 Van Wagner's neach 

Wormington, Jennings 

Long-tailed Jaegei 

■ Got. 

30L i 

imm. Lake at Gray's Road 

Alan Wormington 

Glaucous Gull 

Nov. 

2 IF 

1 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 

Iceland Gull 

Dec. 

i6f 

1 nurlington 

Crins, Modny, Smith 

Thayer's Gull 

Dec, 

18 1 ad. East end of nay 

A. Wormington 

nlack-headed Gull 

Dec. 

5 1 ad. (with band) East end c 

>f Bay Wormington, North. 

Little Gull 

Ncv. 

25 

1 Lakeland neach 

A. Wormington 
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Tennessee Warbler 

Nov. 

3L 

1 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy 5 

A. Wormington 

Orange-crownrd 

May 

12F 

1 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Jim Pringle 

Warbler 

Nov. 

2 

3 

Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 


Nov. 

3L 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

dastaja, Wormington 

Nashville Warbler 

Nov. 

10 

1 

west of Bull's Point 

dastaja, Wormington 


Dec. 

1L 

1 

Stills Lane, Oakville 

A. Wormington 

Parula Warbler 

May 

13 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Jim Pringle 


Nov. 

3L 

1 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy 5 

A. Wormington 

Cape May Warbler 

May 

13 

2 

Hendrie Valley 

Jim Pringle 

Bl.-thr. blue Warb.Nov. 

4L 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

David & Thelma Powell 

Myrtle Warbler 

Nov. 

24L 

1 

Hamilton Cemetery 

Nick Escott 

Bl.-thr. Green Warb.Oct. 

28L 

1 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

bay-breasted 

May 

13F 

1 

Hendrie Valley 

Jim Pringle 

Warbler 

Nov. 

1L 

1 

Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 

Ovenbird 

Nov. 

1L 

1 

Westdale Park 

A. Wormington 

La. Waterthrush 

May 

5 

1 

Ancaster Falls 

Jim Pringle 

Yellowthroat 

Ncv. 

16 

1 , 1 

Bull's Pt.: Oakville Ck A. Wormington 


Nov. 

25 

1 

N. Shore Blvd. marsh 

dastaja, Wormington 


Dec. 

1 , 6 

1 

York, Ont. 

A. Wormington 


Dec .2 

, 14,16 1 

H opkins Creek & Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Yellow-breasted 

Nov. 

12 to 1 

189 Weyboume Road, 

Mrs. L. K. Bummer, 

Chat 

Nov. 

16L 


Oakville, Ont. 

Donald R, Gunn 

Red-wing.Blackbird 

Dec. 

6 

250 

Cayuga corn field 

A. Wormington 

Rusty Blackbird 

Dec. 

6 

500 

ii n m ii 

A. Wormington 

Brown-headed Cowbird Dec 

. 6 

6000 

ii n ii 

A. Wormington 

Cardinal 

Dec. 

6 

128 

Grand R., York to Cayuga " " 

Black-headed 

Dec. 

4 on 1 

fem. 46 Tally Ho, Dundas E. L. "Ted" Griffin 

Grosbeak 

Dec. 

11 

1 

II II II It 

George & Laurel North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct. 

27 

28 

Bunnell Dr., burlington Bill Crins 


Nov. 2 

,6,22 3,5,21 N. Shore nlvd. 

D.. K. Powells 


Nov. 

3 

60 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy 5 

sastaja, Wormington 

Pine Grosbeak 

Nov. 

9F 

1 

Trinity Rd., Ancaster 

William Smith 

Common Redpoll 

Nov. 

3, 9 

1, 1 

Valley Inn ; Dundas 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

17 

5 

Rock Garden 

Nick Escott 

Pine Siskin 

Nov. 

3 

15 

Woodland Cemetery 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Red Crossbill 

Oct. 

27F 

9 

North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Oct. 

27 

1 

south of Ancaster 

George S. Escott 


Ncv. 

1, 4 12, 5 

burlington] N. Shores. 

Wormington] Powells 


Nov. 

9 

2, 5 

Ancaster] Forsythe Ave.W. Smith] N. Escott 

White-winged 

Nov. 

3 

2 

North Shore Blvd. 

D. K. Powells 

Crossbill 

Nov. 

10 

flock 

190 Paradise Rd. N. 

Bob Westmore 

Rufous-sided 

Nov. 

9, n 

1, 1 

Bronte Park] Oakville 

Eaglesj Wormington 

Towhee 

Nov. 

23 

1 

Oakville feeder 

Wormington 

Vesper Sparrow 

Dec. 

1 

1 

Bronte feeder 

Jennings, Wormington 

Oregon Junco 

Dec. 

2F 

1 

Bunnell Dr., Burlington Morris Ilyniak 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov. 

20 

1 

Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

Field Sparrow 

Dec. 

6 

2 

Cayuga 

A. Wormington 

White-crowned Sp. 

Nov. 

23 

1 

N. shore Dundas Marsh 

Finlayson, Wormingt-n 

Fox Sparrow 

Nov. 

14 

1 

Oakville 

Pat Smith 

Lincoln 1 s Sparrow 

Nov. 

16 

1 

Oakville Ck. at Hwy. 5 A. Wormington 

Lapland Longspur 

Nov. 

3 

6 

High Level 

Bastaja, Wormington 

Snow Bunting 

Nov. 

IF 

1 

Westdale 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

12 

150 

Dundas Hydro Station 

Alan Wormington 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3• or phone 634-5463 
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